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PHILOSOPHY IN DELIQUESCENCE 


T the meeting of the American Philosophical Association in 
December, 1918, anent the suggestion that the stricken and 
blinded world of civilized mankind stood in sore need of that clear- 
thinking leadership which it should be the business of philosophy 
to create—anent this a member raised his opposing voice to say that 
philosophers have their own problems, defined centuries ago, to 
which, now that the tumults of war were receding, it should be their 
privilege to return, immured and quiet. And strangely, this Hegel- 
in-Jena ideal of the philosopher’s affair seemed met by no small 
sympathy. After all, we are men of the closet, or at best men of a 
coterie, the chorus seemed to say: what to us, who live sub specie 
eternitatis, are the turbulent issues of the hour, the tempestive life 
of contentious men? The excogitated tome, the fluent abracadabras, 
the few hierophantic gestures of the class-room—these are phi- 
losophy! . . . The dismal phase of it is that it looks as if this were 
indeed a prevailing conviction among the philosophasters here in the 
United States in these great years of world tribulation. Our whole 
programme seems insignificant, small, narrow, deadening. 


I 

This lugubrious judgment is called forth by a question put by 

an editor of this JouRNAL: ‘‘What is the matter with philosophy? 
... I have a strong impression that the problems that have been 
passing for philosophical ones are pretty well settled up, and that 
most teachers of the old things are not thinking of any new ones.’’ 
Who can fail to concur? Despite a creditable amount of serious 
reflection and of clever expression, the recent trend of professional 
philosophy, certainly in America, has been obtusely unrelated to the 
moving interests of men. Political and economic issues, never 
huger than to-day, seem impotent to call from philosophers force- 
ful thinking; literature is uninspired by any central philosophical 
conceptions, and suffers sadly from want of such inspiration; the 
appraisement of science has degenerated into its empty adulation; 
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and even the refreshening of history, which is the great resource of 
sterile periods, is as yet represented by little outstanding scholar- 
ship (for H. O. Taylor’s The Medieval Mind stands virtually alone 
as an historical work of the first order). Finally, in education itself 
. . . but here, perchance, is the crux. 

For is not our defect primarily that we are professional peda- 
gogues, with the cant and exercises of machine-made curricula for 
our guides? Probably schooling (teaching and learning alike) was 
never more monstrously mechanical than it is in the United States 
to-day, so that the very fortress of the free play of mind (and I 
mean philosophy) is tarred by the universal stick. The primary 
‘‘matter’’ with it, is surely that it is regarded almost exclusively 
as a ‘‘subject’’ to be ‘‘taken’’ in courses, with doctorings, prescrip- 
tions, regulations, and completions. Philosophers are ‘‘professors,’’ 
and philosophy is their administered sophistic—easily to be given to 
the unsophisticated youth, but leading to little more than a glib 
mannerliness of mind. It is, alas, too true that this is the case, not 
only with philosophy, but with many another college subject; and 
indeed, in consolation, I pride myself that it is less true of phi- 
losophy than of other college subjects—but the fact that the disease 
is here less ruinous does not make it benign. Truth is, the first step 
in the reform of philosophy (and of the other subjects) must be to 
reconceive it, not as a subject to be taught, but as matter worth 
learning. Let us quit writing text-books, and tell their publishers 
to go hang. 

But this is a general indictment, with philosophy one of the least 
among offenders. A second, and related one, still in the pedagogic 
field, is the abdication by philosophers of their proper domain. In 
the last hundred years, or less, economies, politics, morals (‘‘sociol- 
ogy’’), psychology, pedagogy (‘‘education’’)—all the ‘‘sciences of 
man’’—have been, one by one, sheared away from their center, and 
indeed their sane anchorage, in philosophy. It is all well enough 
for us philosophers to survey them in their mutilated independence, 
every one made futile and empty by their off-shearing—to see eco- 
nomies and politics floundering after psychological sanity, to see 
psychology itself delivered over to superstitious fol-de-rol and public 
humbug, to see pedagogy setting up annually a new twaddle, out- 
raging the King’s English and ruining liberal education—it is all 
well enough to survey all this in the bitter consciousness that the 
emptiness and folly are the natural consequence of their abdication 
of the inheritance of Plato; but, for all that, we, too, have been the 
losers, grievous losers. What, indeed, is left to us save a few canted 
problems set in phrases whose mastery serves only to part us from 
our fellow-men? Mea culpa! I wrote a review of a good book and 
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sent it to a public journal, for the good of the public as I hoped, 
only to have it returned with the request to put the matter in lan- 
guage which their public could understand—it was ‘‘too philosoph- 
ical.’ Too philosophical! What, then, is philosophy? ‘‘I will 
speak of one man... that went about in King James his time... 
who called himself, The King’s Majesties most excellent Hocus 
Pocus, and used to say, ‘Hocus pocus, tontus talontus, vade celeriter 
jubeo,’ a dark composure of words, to blind the eyes of the beholders, 
to make his trick < ass the more currently without discovery. . . .”’ 
Economics, and the rest of them, all need philosophy—desperately— 
but philosophy assuredly stands in no small need of the ancient 
interests, which in the Attie age gave her form and substance. 

It was the job of Socrates to snare philosophy down from the 
supra-lunar solitudes and habituate her to the haunts of men. Ours 
is the apparently more difficult task of luring her forth from campus 
fences. Perhaps the first step should be a little more assertiveness 
within the fences, a demand that the whole body of the sciences of 
man be again related to their parent, not only officially, but also 
spiritually. This partly achieved, we may then go forth and at- 
tempt the greater coordination with the life and hopes of our time. 
Surely we should learn something from history ; and where does his- 
tory, the history of our own subject, show any profound develop- 
ment of human speculation save when it is movingly in contact with 
the whole world of affairs? The greatness of philosophy has been 
the greatness of its judgments upon man’s wide concerns; therein 
it has governed states and created literatures; its future shall be 
not less, but it is by no means assured that this future is to issue 
from its ‘‘professors’’ seated in their scholastic chairs. The topic 
chosen for the ensuing meeting of the Philosophical Association is 
methods of teaching philosophy. It is an excellent topic, and doubt- 
less the first discussion should be, how shall we make philosophy 
worth pursuing. 

II 


Politics, science, art, religion, letters, and that human nature of 
which they are in some inevitable sense the expression, these are the 
cores of man’s speculative interests. Every one of them is touched 
upon, every one of them is thrown into luminous relief in those 
great dialogues which have made the name of Plato forever synon- 
ymous with philosophy, thereby showing to philosophy’s succession 
the full content of the philosophic sphere. It is true that they have 
a kind of metaphysical quintessence in the problems of knowledge, 
of being, of values, over which we men of the chair still mull; but 
it is also true that metaphysics, cut off from the imaginative, prac- 
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tical and physical embodiments of its thematic ideas, tends ever to 
pass over into empty mouthing, flatus vocis, words not meaningless 
but ritualistic—or, even more idly, into numbers and ghosts of num- 
bers. The very nature of our treasure, which is tradition, in time 
clogs us with its own burdensome wealth, and philosophy, that she 
may breathe at all, must for a time move terre-d-terre. Socrates 
and Descartes alike should be our lesson as to this. 

No doubt any one of us would like to be a Socrates or a Descartes 
if he but knew how to go about it. Obviously the thing is not to be 
done by a copying. And yet it is at least instructive that while 
Descartes is no copy of Socrates his virtual oracle was the same— 
Know thyself (and thereby know human nature) is the essential 
wisdom of each of them. May it not be that for us, men and Amer- 
icans of the twentieth century, a better wisdom would emerge were 
we to turn our eyes more directly upon the American man of the 
twentieth century, and in particular to the American man of our 
several regional abodes, and from the life and aspirations of our 
"own communities endeavor to find out that wisdom, that common- 
sense which Socrates and Descartes each persisted in attributing to 
his fellows—even if ironically? After all, man is the measure; 
and the particular man in his particular time; there is no philosophy 
without humanism ; this is a homocentrie world (and I take the homo- 
in both Greek and Latin). For my own part, I can not conceive 
that the task of Columbus is more than begun; he touched the 
littorals of America, but the continent, as a maker of human life, is 
yet to discover; and its full discovery will never be until this life is 
thrown into a philosophic perspective. I know that some of my 
aggrieved brethern will interpolate—But Pragmatism! What is this 
but America par excellence? ... Yes, it may be America; but is it 
philosophy? Our western farmers are said to grow corn in order 
to feed hogs in order to buy land, in order to grow corn in order to 
feed hogs in order to buy land, and so ad infin. This is good Amer- 
icanism (acquisitiveness, activity) ; it looks like pragmatic truth, for 
it works for all concerned (the hog perhaps suffers illusion) ; but is 
there not, after all, a background of trust in the solar seasons at 
the one boundary and of human impulse at the other which calls 
for a more comprehensive theoretical frame? (Incidentally, I can 
not imagine this need to be quite met by our other American scholarchs 


who reduce the bucolic sequence to three moments of fact, ‘‘. . . corn 
... hog... land...,’’ held in adamantine and mutual externality 
by the relate, ‘‘...in order to... .’’) Of course one never knows; 


it may be that the pragmatic merry-go-round is the soul of America; 
it may be that the realistic facts and relates are its triumphantly 
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dissected body ; sometimes the case looks just so blank. But for my- 
self, owning an irrational and I trust ineradicable love for my 
country, I am always in hopes of finding reasons that must justify 
this love—convert it into an entire confidence, and thereby into a 
philosophy. 

My point is that back of this immense New World life, which 
Nature, God or the Devil has created, there must be, structuring or 
inspiring it, new ideas—ideas worth finding out and figuring forth. 
I confess that I don’t know what they are; I concede that my reason 
for believing in them is but my patriotic prejudice; I own that I 
have no goods to show, and that what I am saying must seem idly 
senseless to most who read so far. But last evening I stood upon a 
blue mountain, and I looked down upon the many-mirrored plain 
reflecting the splendors of the descending sun, and I cried in my 
heart that the Lord must hold a glorious salvation for so beautiful 
a land! 

Itt 


As I recall the context of the editor’s query, his anxious point 
was, What should be the programme of a journal of philosophy, of 
THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, etc., in this day and hour? (First, 
I should recommend dropping the etc.—the very title ruins a breath.) 
I hope, of course, that the implications from what I have said will 
give such answer as I can suggest. For what should be a journal 
of philosophy save, journally, a record of reflecting minds, and on 
all subjects which inspire reflection? Philosophizing is certainly not 
restricted to the solution of antinomies—nor even to all subjects 
under the heavens, for it alone may be supra-celestial. Why should 
we give over history, politics, art, letters, religion, if we remember 
the Greeks who fathered us? Some of these subjects, I own, may 
seem dead issues to the occupants of the seats of the mighty, but 
none of them are dead issues, and it might well be within the com- 
pass of its powers for the JouRNAL to find out those minds where the 
issues are living and expressive. Your editor is proverbially a pros- 
pector, and such a quaking as old Earth has suffered should have 
opened many a hidden vein. Besides, everything seems to need 
overhauling, ideas even more than the rest of the paraphernalia of 
civilization ; it is our métier; let us to it. 

If in the attempt we might be able to remember our good Eng- 
lish past—what Hobbes and Locke did for plain English vocabulary, 
what Hume and Mill did for sane English style—if we might re- 
member these and forget the locutions of the barbarians, perhaps 
philosophy might achieve once more its ancient power to inspire 
belles-lettres. Heaven knows it is difficult! My own rueful recol- 
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lection is of many a polite—‘‘Ah, your language is truly sounding, 
but what does it mean?’’ We get it unwittingly and use it uncon- 
sciously, the whole sonant rote, but there is a possibility (I have 
believed myself to realize it now and then) of joyously discovering 
that we, too, are capable of discoursing in prose. Surely, it would 
be a fine thing if philosophy should, in the next decade, give such 
a tone to our letters as to lift our pleasant estheticisms into the realm 
of literature and cause literature to body forth an American imagina- 
tion. And would it not be, also, the very bulwarking of our country’s 
truer life? 


H. B. ALEXANDER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


PRAGMATISM AS INTERACTIONISM 


II 


N the former part of this article it has been pointed out that the 
most characteristic and most ‘emphasized thesis of pragmatism, 
in the more recent utterances of its advocates, is the doctrine of the 
potency of ‘‘intelligence’’ to bring about modifications in the physi- 
cal world; that Professor Dewey, Professor Bode, and others, are 
consequently in avowed and vigorous opposition to parallelism or 
epiphenomenalism in all its forms and disguises, and to the kindred 
assumption of the universal reducibility of bodily processes to me- 
chanical laws; but that, at the same time, most pragmatists are alto- 
gether averse from any sort of psychophysical dualism. They seek 
to combine in a single doctrine the assertion of the efficacy of 
thought with the denial of the existence of any distinctively ‘‘psy- 
chical’’ or ‘‘subjective’’ elements in experience. We are now to 
inquire whether both these views can consistently be held by the 
same philosopher, without a falsification of the facts of those ‘‘con- 
erete practical situations’’ which it is peculiarly the concern of the 
pragmatist to observe and describe truly. 

It is to be noted at once that such a combination satisfies but 
poorly the pragmatist’s antipathy to dualism as such, and hardly 
accords with his attachment to the principle of ‘‘biological continu- 
ity.’’ A dualism of types of causal process, of laws of action, means 
just as deep a ‘‘cleavage in the nature of things’’ as a dualism of 
modes of existence; to a pragmatist, indeed, it should seem much the 
more significant cleavage of the two. If the appearance of ‘‘intelli- 
gence’’ upon the cosmic scene means, as Professor Bode says, the 
“‘advent of a new eategory’’; if bodies, under the influence of in- 
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telligence, move in ways in which the same masses of matter would 
not move under the action of any forces known to physics or chem- 
istry—then it follows that an irreducible discontinuity is to be found 
in the system of natural laws. I make this point merely because of 
its bearing upon the presumption which seems to be one of the 
principal grounds for the pragmatists’ denial of the existence of 
anything ‘‘mental’’ or ‘‘subjective.’’ We have already seen Pro- 
fessor Dewey urging the methodological presumption of ‘‘contin- 
uity’’ as a reason why the hypothesis that ‘‘consciousness is some- 
thing outside the real object, is something different in kind,”’ 
should, at the least, be not accepted until ‘‘after every other way of 
dealing with the facts has been exhausted’’;’® and in practise this 
presumption is treated by him as decisive. He repeatedly assails the 
dualistic epistemology on the ground that it ‘‘makes consciousness 
supernatural in the literal sense of the word’’ and implies that ‘‘the 
organ or instrument of knowledge is not a natural object’’; what 
this apparently means—unless ‘‘supernatural’’ is used merely as 
an abusive epithet—is that ‘‘ideas’’ and ‘‘states of mind’’ are con- 
ceived by the dualist as a ‘‘peculiar kind of existence’’ essentially 
different from ‘‘things,’’ 7.e., from the physical things with which 
natural science is conversant. But since the pragmatist himself be- 
lieves, not, indeed, in a peculiar kind of existence, but in a peculiar 
kind of causal agent or mode of action, his ‘‘creative intelligence’’ 
is, in the same sense of the adjective, quite as ‘‘supernatural’’ as the 
dualistic epistemologist’s ‘‘representative ideas.’’ It may, in fact, 
be said to be more ‘‘supernatural.’’ For after all, mere ‘‘repre- 
sentation’’ is a function which, though external to the system dealt 
with by the natural sciences, does not disturb the system, or 
limit the range of applicability of the laws of those sciences. But 
the control of ‘‘things’’ by a unique, non-mechanistie process of 
‘*intelligence’’—nay, the creation of new content of reality, the 
introduction into the physical order of genuine novelties, by man’s 
reflection and contrivance—this is not a mere external addition to, 
but an interjection of a foreign element into, the system of nature 
known to physical science. Indeed, Professor Bode, after setting 
forth in pragmatistic fashion the process of selective and purposive 
control of bodily behavior, refers to it as a ‘‘miracle.’*° Mr. San- 
tayana’s parallelistic dualism, as it seems to me, deviates less con- 
spicuously from the presumption of ‘‘continuity,’’ since it refuses 
‘*to attribute to thought a power, by virtue of its intent, to bring 
about what it calls for,’’ while admitting the distinctive existence of 


19 C. I., p. 35. 
20C. I., p. 240. 
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thought as a physically ineffectual accompaniment of bodily proc- 
esses. 

These considerations, however, are merely preliminary; they 
serve to show only that the pragmatist is not steadfast in his loyalty 
to that realwissenschaftlich point of view in the name of which he 
appears to condemn psychophysical dualism. ‘The presumption 
which he invokes as virtually decisive at one point, he quietly disre- 
gards at another. Perhaps it may turn out that it is a presumption 
contrary to fact in both cases; and, indeed, that it can not be re- 
jected at the one point without being rejected at the other also. 

From the question of antecedent methodological presumptions, 
then, we turn to the question of fact. We must directly scrutinize 
the process of ‘‘intelligence’’ or practical reflection, to note what ele- 
ments are observably contained in it, and what other facts must 
necessarily be presupposed, if it is to be credited, as it is credited 
by the pragmatist, with causal efficacy in the world of ‘‘things.”’ 

An answer to this question has been attempted by Professor 
Bode in the essay already cited; and it will serve our purpose to 
eonsider his answer first. He seeks to determine the differentia of 
what he calls (though apparently without any ‘‘subjectivistic’’ im- 
plications) ‘‘conscious behavior.’’ That, at any rate in man, re- 
sponses to stimuli occur which are not ‘‘purely mechanical reac- 
tions’’ he finds to be a plain matter of fact. These specifically 
‘‘eonscious’’ responses have three distinguishing peculiarities: (a) 
They are ‘‘processes of organization not determined by a mechan- 
ism previously provided’’; they have ‘‘a peculiar flexibility, so as 
to meet the demands of a new situation. . . . The response to the 
situation is tentative or experimental in character.’’ In this respect 
these reactions are essentially unlike reflex ares. ‘‘The reflex are is 
already set up and ready for use by the time the act appears upon 
the scene. In the case of conscious activity we find a very different 
state of affairs. The are is not first constructed and then used, but 
is constructed as the act proceeds; and this progressive organization 
is in the end what is meant by conscious behavior.’ (b) But this 
is not the whole story; for this ‘‘progressive organization’’ has, 
furthermore, a ‘‘selective or teleological character.’’ The selection 
‘*is determined by reference to the task in hand, which is to restore 
a certain harmony of response. Accordingly the response is selected 
which gives promise of forwarding the business of the moment.’’” 
(c) This selective control, furthermore, operates in a unique and 
highly significant way. ‘‘It consists in giving direction to behavior 


21C. 1., p. 238. 
220, I., p. 240. 
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with reference to results that are still in the future.’’ Thus, in the 
case of an organism capable of conscious behavior, ‘‘a perceived ob- 
ject is a stimulus which controls or directs the organism by results 
which have not yet occurred ... [e.g.] a ‘sharp’ razor, as perceived, 
does not actually cut just now, but it bodies forth the quality ‘will 
cut,’ 2.¢., the perceived attribute derives its character from what the 
object will, or may, do at a future time. . . . The uniqueness of such 
a stimulus lies in the fact that a contingent result somehow becomes 
operative as a present fact; the future is transformed into the pres- 
ent, so as to become effective in the guidance of behavior.’’* Thus, 
finally, ‘‘to be conscious is to have a future possible result of present 
behavior embodied as a present existence functioning as a stimulus 
to further behavior.’’ It is this ‘‘conversion of future results or 
consequences into present stimuli’’ which constitutes the ‘‘miracle 
of consciousness.’’ 

This description is given by Professor Bode not merely as an 
account of ‘‘conscious’’ behavior, but also as an account of the nature 
of ‘‘intelligence.’’ To ‘‘act intelligently’’ is to act ‘‘with reference 
to future results which are sufficiently embodied in present experi- 
ence to secure appropriate reactions.’’ But for certain qualifying 
and explanatory clauses which Professor Bode adds, we might very 
well accept this as an accurate and illuminating, if not complete, 
statement of the distinguishing peculiarities of intelligence in its 
practical aspect. But it has now to be noted that when Mr. Bode 
speaks of ‘‘acting with reference to future results,’’ he apparently 
means what would ordinarily be called—and what, in fact, he him- 
self calls—an unconscious reference to such results. He writes, for 
example: ‘‘A living body may respond to an actual cut by a knife 
on purely reflex principles, but to respond to a cut by anticipation, 
1.e., to behave with reference to a merely possible or future injury, 
is manifestly an exhibition of intelligence. Not that there need be 
any conscious reference to the future as future im the act.’’** 

What this means, as I judge from certain other passages, is that 
any response is, in Professor Bode’s sense, ‘‘controlled by a reference 
to future results,’’ provided only that (a) the response does in fact 
(however little the organism be aware of the fact) serve to adapt 
the organism to meet some future situation in a more effective way ; 
and (b) that this adaptive character of the present response is the 
effect of previous experience in a situation similar to the future one. 
In any given situation in which an organism may find itself, and to 
which an immediate, reflex response is in any way impeded or in- 


23 C, I., p. 242; italics mine. 
24 C. I., p. 242; italics mine. 
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hibited, there are present in the organism a variety of ‘‘nascent 
motor impulses.’’ If one of these impulses has already, in one or 
more previous experiences of the same organism, been carried out, 
its ‘‘adaptive value’’ has thereby been already tested, at least to some 
degree. In so far as this previous experience influences the present 
response, we may say that the ‘‘future possible result’’ of that re- 
sponse ‘‘is embodied as a present existence functioning as a stimulus 
to further behavior.’’ For the future result will, after all, be the 
same in kind as the past result which is one of the actual determi- 
nants of the present response.”° 

When Professor Bode’s analysis is construed in the light of these 
explanatory clauses, it becomes instructive chiefly by its omissions. 
It is a description of ‘‘intelligence’’ from which all that makes in- 
telligence intelligent has been expressly excluded as non-essential. 
The terms used are as applicable to the behavior of a paramecium 
as to that of a man, to the activities of a trained flea as to those of 
an inventor, an engineer, an architect or a statesman. But, what- 
ever be true of the paramecia or the fleas, we happen to know that, 
in the ease of inventors and engineers, and even of statesmen, there 
is a ‘‘conscious reference to the future as future’’;?° and such con- 
scious reference is a part of the essential differentia of that class of 
acts commonly regarded as ‘‘exhibitions of intelligence.’’ An in- 
telligent act, in short, is an act controlled by a plan; and a plan of 

25 The passage in Bode’s essay upon which I chiefly base this interpretation 
of his notion of ‘‘unconscious reference to the future,’’ is the following: ‘‘The 
uniqueness of the conscious stimulus lies in the fact that the adaptive value of 
these nascent motor impulses becomes operative as the determining principle in 
the organization of the response. The response, for example, to ‘sharp’ or 
‘will cut’ is reminiscent of an earlier reaction in which the organism engaged in 
certain defensive movements as the result of actual injury. That is, the response 
to ‘sharp’ is a nascent or incipient form of a response which at the time of its 
first occurrence was the expression of a maladaptation, . . . The character of 
the stimulus is determined by the adaptive value which the incipient activity 
would have if it were carried out.’’ (C. I., pp. 243-244.) I assume that the 
‘¢reminiscence’’ in question need, for Professor Bode, be no more conscious than 
the future reference; and that, therefore, the ‘‘ intelligent action’’ which he is 
describing would be sufficiently exemplified by any ease of the formation of 
adaptive habits of response through the simplest process of trial and error, with- 


out either actual recall of past experiences or actual predelineation of future 
situations. 

261 note in passing the odd circumstance that Professor Bode, even while 
offering a definition of ‘‘consciousness,’’ refers to something else, also called 
‘“eonsciousness,’’ which is excluded from that definition. In substance his 
formula reduces to the following: ‘‘ Conscious behavior is behavior determined by 
a reference to future consequences, but not necessarily by a conscious reference. ’’ 
This, I suspect, is more than an accidental verbal slip; the inconsistent use of 
terms arises naturally from an error of fact in the analysis. 
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action obviously relates, not merely in fact but by its explicit intent, 
to the not-yet-existent. It also, in so far as it is the fruit of reflec- 
tion, involves an explicit reference to the no-longer-existent. ‘‘Imag- 
inative recovery of the by-gone,’’ Professor Dewey somewhere re- 
marks, ‘‘is indispensable to successful invasion of the future.’’ That, 
of course, overstates the case, as the felicities of instinct and of ac- 
quired adaptive habits may remind us. But it is manifestly true 
that imaginative recovery of the past is indispensable to intelligent 
invasion of the future. Thus the familiar and characteristic form 
of human ‘‘response to situations’’ which is known as planning 
consists essentially in two paradoxical-sounding processes—in the 
two-fold ‘‘present-ation’’ of the not-present. The ‘‘function of 
effective reflection’’ is performed only where there is both a partial 
reconstruction of the past and a partial pre-construction of the 
future. The principal constituents of the planning-experience are 
things which, though in a sense present in that experience, are—to 
use a happy phrase of Professor Dewey’s—‘‘present-as-absent.”’ 
For, as Professor Dewey justly adds, ‘‘we must not balk at a purely 
verbal difficulty. It suggests a verbal inconsistency to speak of a 
thing present-as-absent. But all ideal contents, all aims (that is, 
things aimed at), are present in just such fashion. Things ean be 
presented as absent, just as they can be presented as hard or soft, 
black or white.’’** Thus Professor Bode would have truly described 
the process of intelligence if he had taken his first formulation of it 
quite literally, without the subsequent qualifications by which he 
renders it false to the observable fact. Reflection about a plan of 
action is, in no figurative sense, ‘‘a conversion of possible future 
results or consequences into present existences.’’ 

But if the meaning of this fact be considered, it should become 
evident that the pragmatists’ attempt to avoid psychophysical 
dualism, while at the same time affirming the efficacy of ‘‘intelli- 
gence,’’ has broken down. For in what sense is the future ‘‘con- 
verted into a present existence’’ at the moment of practical reflec- 
tion? Not, obviously, in a physical sense; the ‘‘things aimed at’’ 
are not at that moment included among the contents of the physical 
system. If physical science were able to take a complete inventory 
of that system at the moment in question, it would find therein no 
‘‘future existences’’ and no ‘‘results which have not yet occurred.”’ 
There would be such and such a number of particles, acted upon by 
such and such forces, disposed in certain spatial groupings, and 

27 Influence of Darwin, etc., p. 103. I have discussed the epistemological 


bearings of this pregnant remark of Dewey’s at some length in my contribution 
to Essays in Critical Realism. 
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moving in various determinate directions. None of the particles, nor 
of the forces, nor of the movements (pace, with respect to the last, 
the theory of relativity) would bear either to-morrow’s or yester- 
day’s date. Doubtless, ‘‘yesterday this day’s madness did pre- 
pare’’; but it was not, either in existence, or in kind or ‘‘essence,’’ 
that which it prepared. The category of ‘‘presence-as-absent”’’ is 
foreign to the vocabulary of physical description. The material 
universe, at a given time, consists of things that are at that time, at 
particular places in space—not of things that have been or are 
possibly going to be, and are at no particular place in space. Lit- 
erally ‘‘em-bodied’’ in present experience, ‘‘contingent future re- 
sults’’ can not be said to be, without completely falsifying the con- 
cept of body, as held either by common-sense or by natural science. 

On the other hand, it is, as we have already reminded ourselves, 
of the essence of a plan that it shall be made up largely of elements 
that do not now exist. Yet there is no paradox in this, nor need we 
talk mystically of it, as if the thing were a ‘‘miracle.’’ For the 
sense in which the elements of a plan of action are present is dif- 
ferent from the sense in which they are not present—are past or 
future; and this distinction of senses has been perfectly familiar 
and easy to the entire human race with the exception (apparently) 
of some very primitive peoples and certain recent groups of phi- 
iosophers. ‘‘Present’’ the future results literally and indubitably 
are, inasmuch as they are elements in the experience of the planner 
at the moment of planning, and are at that moment, as Professor 
Bode has said, functioning as stimuli to present behavior. ‘‘Pres- 
ent’’ the future results as obviously are not, in the sense that the 
anticipated or desired outcome is already a fact of that external 
order into which the planner intends to introduce it. A plan of 
physical action would not be a plan of action, if that which it con- 
templates existed, or were already going on, in the physical world; 
for a plan requires to be ‘‘realized.’’ This does not mean that, be- 
fore ‘‘realization,’’ the plan has no reality. To realize, in the mean- 
ing which the term has when used in this connection by common 
sense, is to physicalize—to act upon matter in such a way that the 
situation or configuration of things which was formerly but a dream, 
a hope, a purpose, takes its place among the solid, stubborn, non- 
contingent, public facts of the sensible world. While not the con- 
version of the unreal into the real, this 7s the conversion of a single 
““essence’’ from one order of reality to another. 

Thus it is only in consequence of an incomplete analysis of the 
nature of practical reflection and intelligent action that pragmatists 
have been able to avoid giving what Professor Bode calls a ‘‘subjec- 
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tivistic or psychical interpretation’’ to those functions. They have 
failed to see that a plan of action must be a ‘‘psychie existence,’’ in 
a perfectly definite and intelligible sense. There is, be it noted, no 
mystery about the meaning of the terms ‘‘mental,’’ ‘‘psychie,”’ 
‘‘subjective.’’ A thing is a ‘‘mental entity’’ if it is actually given 
at any moment in any context of experience, but can not be regarded 
as forming a part, at the same moment, of the complex of masses 
and forces, in a single, ‘‘public’’ space, which constitutes the world 
of physical science. But if plans of action are, or include, in this 
sense, mental elements, and are also—as the pragmatists assert— 
genuine causes or determinants of physical events, it follows that, 
rightly construed and consistently thought through, pragmatism 
means interactionism.** 

A plan of action, however, as we are rightly reminded by prag- 
matists, is not, as some of the foregoing expressions might seem to 
imply, a static thing. We may, for purposes of analysis, take a 
temporal cross-section of the planning-experience, may view it as— 
what, at any given moment, it is—a complex of content made up of 
such and such elements. But as a whole it is essentially a process, 
a sequence of complexes constantly developing one into another. 
And the process is, as Professor Bode has observed, one of ‘‘pro- 
gressive organization’’ having a ‘‘selective or teleological charac- 
ter.’’ The plan itself and the measures for its realization are grad- 
ually built up, through the bringing together of such thought-mate- 
rial as is recognized as having relevancy ‘‘to the business in hand,”’ 
and through the deliberate selection of some possible and nascent re- 
sponses and the neglect or conscious repression of others. What are 
the ‘‘eauses’’ which control—or which, at all events, seem to the 
subject to control—this process of selection and organization? In 
other words, what are the constant correlations of factors discover- 
able in the process, and what is the nature of the factors correlated ? 
By virtue of what property or relation does one possible bit of con- 
tent get attended to, taken account of, perhaps taken up into the 
organized plan itself, while other bits are ignored or eventually 
excluded? For an answer we have but to recall examples of the 
way in which ‘‘creative intelligence’’ actually operates. 

An architect, for example, is called upon to design a group of 
college buildings for a given site. Considering the uses to which the 
buildings are to be put, the character of the site, etc., he decides that 

28 Neo-realists will, no doubt, at this point take refuge in the grateful ob- 
security of the conception of ‘‘neutral entities.’’ As I have dealt elsewhere with 


that conception I shall not consider it here. It is not, at any rate—so far as I 
know—usually accepted by pragmatists. 
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the style of architecture to be adopted must not be ‘‘monumental,’’ 
must be ‘‘flexible’’ and capable of an extensive variety and irregu- 
larity in size, elevations and ground-plans, and must permit the use 
of a certain local stone. With these criteria in mind he reviews the 
historic styles and, rejecting all of those now in fashion, decides 
upon the rustic Renaissance architecture of northern Italy. In such 
a typical process of planning can the determinants of the sequences 
be properly said to be exclusively either ‘‘physical’’ things or 
‘*physical’’ forces? Not if the adjective is used with definite mean- 
ing, and if, at the same time, we avoid confusing the attributes of 
one moment or situation with earlier or later ones. The ‘‘cause’’ of 
the behavior of a material system at a given moment is stated by 
physical science ultimately in terms of the masses, positions, veloci- 
ties, electrical charges, of that system relatively to other existing 
masses or particles (and of its chemical composition, in so far as this 
is not yet reducible to the former terms), at the same moment or the 
immediately antecedent moment. In no such terms can planning be 
described. The controlling factors in the whole process by which the 
architect first defined his criteria, then by means of them selected 
his style, and finally worked out his detailed designs, were presenta- 
tions of physically non-existent things, of future possible results 
and of past experiences taken as throwing light upon future results. 
With these purely ideal, and at first highly general and abstract, 
models, every potential element of the final plan was compared; and 
its adoption or non-adoption depended upon the nature of the log- 
ical relations between its properties and those of the imagined, the 
not-yet-realized, consummation. To tell the architect that the true 
reason why his process of selection and organization took the course 
it did is adequately stated by giving, for each of a series of moments, 
the distances and mechanical relations between the molecules com- 
posing his body and other coexistent masses of matter—to tell him 
this is to talk what to him, at least, must appear offensive nonsense. 
However little or however great the efficacy of a plan as a force in 
the physical world, it is the inner developing logic of his purpose, 
not the laws of mechanics, that inevitably seems to the planner to 
determine what the plan itself shall include and how its elements 
shall be combined with one other. In the recognition of the relation 
of means to the end to be realized, and in the complex processes of 
logical analysis and inference which this may involve, the reflec- 
tive agent is carried along from one momentary phase of experience 
to another by what may analogically be called ‘‘forces’’; but, in so 
far, at least, as the process is what it purports to be, the nature of 
these forces is falsified as soon as the attempt is made to formulate 
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them as functions of the space-relations of molecules or electrons. 
It is true that, as psychoanalysis is showing us, the agent is fre- 
quently mistaken as to the real determinants of his choices and even 
of the results of his ‘‘reasoning.’’ But not even psychoanalysts, I 
take it, would generalize this conclusion so far as to make all plan- 
ning and all reasoning a mere expression of unconscious impulses, 
which explicit intents and the recognition of facts and logical rela- 
tions never either modify nor supplement. So sweeping a generali- 
zation would, of course, render all reasoned conclusions meaningless, 
including those of the psychoanalyst. 

Professor Bode, at any rate—as we have already seen—expressly 
accepts the assumption of the distinctiveness of the determinants 
controlling the sequences which constitute ‘‘intelligence.’’ He em- 
phatically repudiates the notion that those sequences ‘‘are nothing 
more than an interesting indication of the way in which the neural 
machinery is operating’’ and that ‘‘the progress of an argument is 
in no way controlled or directed by the end in view, or by considera- 
tions of logical colorence, but by the impact of causation.’’ But this 
again—when conjoined with the pragmatist’s affirmation of the 
physical efficacy of intelligence—must be recognized to mean psycho- 
physical interactionism; since ‘‘ends in view’’ are, before their 
realization, ‘‘mental’’ or ideal, 7.e., non-physical, things, and since 
‘*eonsiderations of logical coherence’’ are not among the forces, or 
determinants of the relative motion of bodies, of which physics and 
chemistry take account in their formulas. The view to which Pro- 
fessor Bode commits himself, and which seems to be the typical prag- 
matic view, either excludes the idea of causation altogether from 
purposive action, or else it must finally ‘‘interpolate mental links 
into the causal chain.’’ 

Thus, whether we consider the ‘‘ereative intelligence’’ of prag- 
matism analytically or dynamically, as a state or as a sequence con- 
trolled by certain distinguishable causes, the interactionist impli- 
cations of the conception are evident. Fundamentally—to sum up— 
the doctrine of instrumentalism, in the present stage of its develop- 
ment, is a revolt against that strange nineteenth-century aberration, 
epiphenomenalism—a revolt, however, which can not maintain itself 
without an alliance with an honestly dualistic conception of the 
psychophysical relation.2® Pragmatism insists that, whatever philo- 
sophical propositions be true, one class of propositions must certainly 
be false—all those, namely, which either assert or imply that human 
intelligence has no part, or no distinctive part, in the control of 
physical events and bodily movements, in the modification of en- 


29 This does not necessarily imply an ultimately dualistic metaphysics, 
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vironment, or in the actual determination, from moment to moment, 
of any of the content of reality. That man is a real agent—and 
that the distinctive quality of his agency consists in the part played 
therein by the imaginative recovery and analysis of a physically 
non-existent past and the imaginative prevision of a physically non- 
existent future—these are the first articles of any consistently prag- 
matic ereed. Such a creed is simply a return to sanity; for these 
two theses are the common and constant presuppositions of the entire 
business of life. Never, surely, did a sillier or more self-stultify- 
ing idea enter the human mind, than the idea that thinking as such 
—that is to say, remembering, planning, reasoning, forecasting—is 
a vast irrelevancy, having no part in the causation of man’s be- 
havior or in the shaping of his fortunes—a mysterious redundancy 
in a cosmos which would follow precisely the same course without 
it. Nobody at a moment of reflective action, it may be suspected, 
ever believed this to be true; and even the composing and publishing 
of arguments for parallelism is a kind of reflective action. 

If, however, this account of the true implications and chief sig- 
nificance of contemporary pragmatism is correct, that philosophy has 
before it certain unfulfilled tasks—the task of a more serious and 
thorough examination of the psychophysical problem than it has 
yet given us, and of the formulation of a philosophy of nature and of 
the evolutionary process which shall be in keeping with the two 
fundamental pragmatic principles. 


Artuur O. LoveJoy. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


THE NATURE OF ESTHETIC OBJECTIVITY 


HERE has been much debate as to whether esthetic values are 
objective and absolute or subjective and relative. The former 
view would give a rigid guide to taste and criticism. It is, however, 
subject to two difficulties: (a) theorists can not agree as to what 
the objective norms are; (b) when they try to account for the 
variations of actual taste among individuals and among nations, 
they are forced to admit that judgments of taste which seem, to 
those who make them, objective and absolute are in fact modified by 
subjective factors; indeed the alleged objective factor is so overlaid 
with convention, prejudice, and accident that it ceases to be empiric- 
ally traceable. 
Conversely the subjective and relative theory accounts for the 
variety of actual taste, but it renders unintelligible our attempts to 
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‘‘improve’’ and ‘‘correct’’ the taste of others and indeed of our- 
selves. We do not ordinarily seek to convert the man who prefers 
fishing to hunting or raspberries to strawberries. But we do spend 
a great deal of energy in trying to spread a taste for ‘‘the best’’ in 
music, in literature, in house furnishing, etc. To a thorough and 
clearsighted relativist such an effort must appear altogether mis- 
guided; he can attribute it only to a tyrannical tendency in human 
nature which seeks to impose its own tastes on others and will not 
tolerate difference. 

Now it is, alas, true that human nature has this unlovely pro- 
pensity, which often makes itself felt in the esthetic sphere. We 
often find a fanatic engaged in the paradoxical propaganda of 
spreading his own narrowness. (See Tolstoi in What is Art? for 
moralistic narrowness, -and the vers librists’ anathemas on rhyme 
and meter for formal narrowness.) This propensity extends even 
to those points most often admitted to be subjective. We sometimes 
encounter a bore who is offended by our rejection of cucumbers or 
bridge and tries to open our hearts to their charms. But the best 
teachers of art and literature are not of that type: their temperament 
is far removed from fanatical intolerance. They have not a brutal 
desire to modify their pupils’ taste because it differs from their own, 
but they feel that in every man’s nature there is a potential demand 
for ‘‘the best’’ which needs to be erystallized into an actual demand. 
Their attitude is not expressed by saying, ‘‘I like Shakespeare and 
you don’t; now I am going to compel you to like him,”’ but rather, 
‘*Your nature needs the breadth and depth and exhilaration which 
Shakespeare can give you; let me smooth out the difficulties that 
hamper your responsiveness to him, and you will be the gainer.’’ 
One who lays stress on the effort to cultivate a taste for the best 
may easily be led to the view that absolute esthetic values are ‘‘pre- 
supposed,’’ otherwise every taste should be left to its own devices. 

Evidently some synthesis is needed. This may be achieved by 
considering the objectivity of esthetic values as potential rather than 
actual, a problem rather than a datum, an aspiration toward unity 
and richness, rather than the possession of a rigid yardstick of value. 
This aspiration reveals itself in the process of convergence and 
enrichment of developing tastes, not in an extant uniformity of 
tastes. The following paragraphs are an attempt to amplify and 
justify this view of esthetic objectivity. 

One factor tending toward uniformity is the share-demanding or 
appropriative tendency. Desiring to enjoy fullness of life, we 
desire to enjoy what we see others enjoy. Were this tendency not 
modified by others it would level down as well as up; it would not 
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only make the musical novice aspire to appreciate Beethoven, but it 
would make the esthete yearn for the joys of the merry-go-round. 
This would tend to uniformity by an indiscriminate and reciprocal 
fusion of tastes, like a mixture of liquids. But this sharing tend- 
eney is in fact modified by a leveling-up tendency which may be 
ealled aristocratic. We prefer some types of life to others; especially 
we prefer the type of life we suppose to be led by our superiors 
in endowment, experience, and opportunity. We desire to enjoy 
what the superior man enjoys, as a means of becoming superior and 
as the reward and seal of superiority. We are capable of an ex- 
perience superior in wealth and subtlety to what we actually enjoy; 
we seek those esthetic experiences which we hope will actualize that 
potentiality. The novice in any art is convinced that the master has 
a richer experience of that art than he, and he is willing to make 
sacrifices and submit to guidance in order to attain mastery. He is 
willing to practise Bach fugues and to study ‘‘values’’ in landscape, 
hoping that they will eventually evoke an appreciative response 
in him. 

The best in esthetic experience is what is preferred by those who 
have the richest experience and the subtlest discrimination in that 
field. In the neighboring field of ethics Aristotle’s criterion was the 
judgment of the temperate and sagacious man (6 ¢povyos).t There 
seems to be a circle in making the wise man’s decision the standard 
of wisdom; yet in no other way can a standard be made concrete. 
Similarly in esthetics, the true values are those imputed by the culti- 
vated man. But we can avoid the circle, since we need not define the 
cultivated man as one who has the sense of true values ; we may define 
him more significantly as the man who has harmoniously and richly 
developed his powers of appreciation and discrimination. 

The preferences of the cultivated man are valid for his inferiors 
because they have similar powers in potential form and desire to 
develop them. This validity does not mean that his preferences are 
to be externally accepted and parroted, but that they should be in- 
wardly relived. Nevertheless criticism of art and literature should 
avoid being dogmatic, because no man is fully cultivated. The critic 
should not pretend to fulminate infallible decrees. On the other hand 
he falls short of his task if he is content to give us only ‘‘the adven- 
tures of his soul’’ as a purely subjective record. Let him judge, not 
as he momentarily feels, but as he aspires to feel, striving toward 
ever higher objectivity. 

The authority of tradition rests on the likelihood that the con- 


1 Nicomachean Ethics, bk. 2, ch. 6, sect. 15; cf, J. A. Stewart’s note on the 
passage. 
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sensus of apparently cultivated persons throughout many generations 
will approximately represent humanity at its best and therefore be 
approximately objective. That authority is limited by the following 
facts: some legitimate human interests have been late in finding a 
voice—such are the interests in landscape and in childhood; it is 
possible therefore that other interests have not yet found adequate 
esthetic expression; at any rate this should not be precluded by a 
slavish adherence to tradition. Likewise some media of expression 
have been late in developing; music as we know it is almost wholly a 
product of the last two centuries and it would be folly to judge it 
by the canons of Greek or medieval music. The verdict of tradition, 
like that of the individual critic, should be relived not parroted. It 
may be transcended when the new verdict can be shown to rest on a 
richer, more harmonious, and more discriminating experience than 
that which formed the basis of the tradition. 

To our doctrine that we all desire to enjoy what the most eulti- 
vated enjoy, the objection may be made that street boys do not in 
fact desire to appreciate Beethoven or Botticelli. But this merely 
means that you can not go up stairs five steps at a time. The street 
boy is eagerly reaching out for novel and richer enjoyments, only his 
esthetic experience is so meager that his outreachings are ill-directed. 
Nevertheless the path is open from the movies through the best-sell- 
ing novels to Kipling, Stevenson, and beyond; the path is open from 
jazz music through comic opera and operetta to Verdi, Wagner, and 
the greatest music. The path is open, but the individual may not see 
far along it. 

The situation as I see it may be summarized as follows. The sub- 
jectivists are right in denying that we are natively endowed with an 
identical taste, and in demanding that our taste should always be our 
genuine preference, not a conventional echo. The objectivists are 
right in maintaining that some standards of taste are really better 
than others, and in urging that we should respect tradition and work 
for a convergence of tastes. The ideal standard, however is not to 
be found by looking downward or backward, but forward into the 
richest and most harmonious forms of possible experience. The 
judgments of individuals have a degree of objective validity propor- 
tional to the wealth and harmony of the experience on which they 
are based. 


ALBERT R. CHANDLER. 
Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Social Problem (revised edition). CHARLES A. ELLwoop. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. 289. 


The term, social problems, is a familiar one; but the expression, 
‘*the social problem’’ is not so well known. And when a book ap- 
pears with that title, one’s curiosity is aroused to know just what is 
the social problem, whether it is the single tax, or socialism or some- 
thing entirely new. By ‘‘the social problem,’’ Professor Ellwood 
means the problem of ‘‘human living together’’ or ‘‘the relations of 
men to one another.’’ It isn’t the problem of crime, of child labor, 
of taxation or of divorce; it is all of these and every social problem, 
because they are all problems of living together. 

The present volume is a revised edition of a work which appeared 
a few years ago, the occasion of the revision being the grave social 
question of the reconstruction period following the armistice with the 
Central Powers. With revolution, more wars, class struggles, and 
strikes there is certainly a problem of living together harmoniously. 
Professor Ellwood had developed in the first edition certain prin- 
ciples involved in living together. As these principles were of quite 
general application there has been no occasion to revise the prin- 
ciples; it has only been necessary to apply them to the present 
situation. 

What then are these principles that are applicable to all social 
problems and particularly to the problems of reconstruction? The 
principles are in the nature of factors, causes and solutions and are 
five in number: the historical, the physical and biological, the eco- 
nomic, the spiritual and ideal, and the educational. All of these are 
of course important factors in social problems. The interesting 
question is the relative importance of these various factors. The 
author does not rank them with any weights, nor is the qualitative 
significance measured very precisely. In a particular social problem 
one factor will be predominant, while in another social problem a 
different factor will be of greatest importance. So that no sort of 
ranking according to importance would be theoretically sound for 
all social problems. And then the factors are of different natures, 
not of the same plane, so to speak, and hence a ranking becomes 
difficult. In any case, Professor Ellwood does not, in his analysis of 
the social problem, propose to estimate these factors as to their rela- 
tive significance. He seems concerned rather in warning against an 
interpretation in terms of any one factor. One of the virtues of 
such a generalized presentation is the consideration given to a num- 
ber of factors, a sort of insurance against too narrow a concept of 
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causes, as has been the case with students of climate, of heredity and 
of economics. 

While the author does not purposely rank the factors, some con- 
ception can be had of the ones he thinks are of greatest significance. 
Such evidence can be found all through the book, very largely be- 
cause the analysis is so general that there is considerable selection, 
emphasis and valuation. It is clear for instance that the author is 
not an extremist in his appreciation of eugenics, although he does 
place considerable stress on the biological factor. He is quite defi- 
nitely not a believer in the economic interpretation of history. Al- 
though admitting importance to economic causes, he appears at times 
to minimize them. He is emphatic in his opposition to the material- 
istic interpretation. It seems to the reviewer that the author con- 
siders as most important what might be loosely called the spiritual 
factor, meaning by spiritual those psychic qualities that are found 
in morals, religion, ideals, education. The word spiritual appears 
to be used in the book somewhat in this sense. While it is probably 
unfair to call the author a believer in the spiritual interpretation or 
indeed to classify him as an interpretationist at all, nevertheless he 
seems most eager to give great prominence to certain factors which 
are variously called ideal, spiritual, religious, moral and educational. 

A few quotations will illustrate the trend of his social philosophy. 
‘What the world needs is a new set of values, even more than a new 
economie system’’ (p. 191). ‘‘The general acceptance of such an 
ethics would have prevented the present war; and whatever the 
issue of the present struggle, only the frank acceptance of such 
humanitarianism by the leaders of future civilization can save the 
world from a series of endless conflicts between classes, nations and 
races’’ (p. 215). ‘‘. .. no social machinery can, independent of 
character and intelligence in individuals, save society from eatas- 
trophies, to say nothing of solving the social problem’’ (p. 252). ‘‘If 
the governing classes will keep in touch with the needs of all classes; 
if those in authority, in law, in industry, in education, in religion, 
will seek first the public good, if all classes will seek to keep open 
the means of understanding and sympathy with all other classes, 
there will be no more need of revolution as a means of social prog- 
ress than there is of children’s diseases in individual development”’ 
(p. 259). ‘‘The development of a fuller social intelligence and social 
character in the individual is the heart of our problem. Practically 
it becomes, therefore, largely a problem of social leadership and 
social education”’ (p. 262). ‘‘If we want true civilization we must 
get rid of the mores of barbarism which linger among us’’ (p. 277). 
“*Knough perhaps has been said about the nature of society and 
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social changes to show the essentially psychic or spiritual nature of 
the whole social problem, that it is primarily a problem of values, of 
opinions as to human living together’’ (p. 39). 

These quotations and many other selections like them say that if 
we were all altruistic, imbued with the spirit of service, of noble and 
good character and socially religious, there would be no social prob- 
lem. This has been the moralist’s solution for ages and is the social 
message of Christianity. Such a programme has been proposed, 
estimated and reviewed many times before and needs no new going 
over here. Nevertheless one does feel like asking in a quite practical 
way, How are we going to become so unselfish? How are we going 
to get the ethics that ‘‘would have prevented the present war’’? 
Practically, how are we going to get ‘‘the governing classes’’ to 
‘*keep in touch with the needs of all classes’’? How are we to obtain 
this ‘‘new spirit’’? The author doesn’t devote much space to saying 
just how and where we are to get this new spirit, whether from taking 
thought, from will power, from certain spiritual sources, from ideals, 
or from the trend of progress. There have been many answers to 
these questions. One such is that we get this unselfishness through 
some spiritual source, say, a connection with God, and spread it 
through preaching and right living. The best consideration of these 
questions is found in the realm of philosophy. But the philosophical 
analysis of this solution is not gone into; nor does he in this volume 
discuss the underlying basis of original human nature as a practical 
source of this new spirit. 

He does emphasize as a practical and constructive contribution 
the educational system, better breeding and the utilization of science. 
It is interesting to observe also that he seems to minimize greatly, if 
indeed not to reject, the idea of the organization of selfishness, as 
significant in the solution of social problems. ‘‘No external ma- 
chinery of social organization can possibly solve the problem’’ (p. 
250). There are two attitudes toward selfishness in society. One 
is to develop more altruism. The other is to organize selfishness 
within boundaries. Professor Ellwood seems to have more faith in 
ideals of unselfishness than in the organization of selfishness within 
boundaries. It is not quite fair to make this spiritual solution ap- 
pear as the only one presented and it is true the factors of heredity 
and of history and other factors are recognized, yet he seems eventu- 
ally to lead up to one factor, as a cause and a solution, namely, char- 
acter; which, it is submitted, is not a solution but is itself a world- 
old problem. 

The great social unrest and turmoil in Europe and in America 
during the reconstruction period certainly does lend emphasis to the 
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author’s solution. If we were less selfish and had the proper charac- 
ter, no doubt, there would not be so much strife. Professor Ellwood 
does not tell us how we can get this unselfishness and good character 
right now, but he does point out again and again danger of ‘‘ca- 
tastrophe,’’ of ‘‘endless conflict’’ and of the possible downfall of true 
civilization and a return to barbarism. All of which gives point to 
a solution. 

The foregoing discussion raises the question as to the limitations 
of a general treatise on the social problem as compared with specific 
treatises on the special social problems. It is the familiar question of 
the application of a general principle. Experience has shown that 
general principles when divorced from specific data do not readily 
yield a solution. For instance, the greatest good for the greatest 
number is a noble principle, but it does not in and of itself tell us 
which is right, the ‘‘closed shop’”’ or the ‘‘open shop.’’ The general 
principie is a good tool, but it must be applied always with the 
closest consideration to the particular data. Thus Professor Ell- 
wood’s general analysis alone seems not sufficiently specific for so 
special a problem as the labor problem, as is seen in the following 
quotations. 

‘*Let us take a more complex aspect of the social question—the 
labor problem. An externally pe:‘2et economic organization of 
society would not solve this problem, tor if there were still individ- 
uals lacking good judgment and character there would still be ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong’’ (p. 268). ‘‘If the laboring 
class would aim at the domination in their interest of the school 
system, rather than at the domination of the legal and industrial 
systems, they would more certainly insure the improvement of their 
social status and their domination of society as a whole,’’ (p. 269). 
‘“The solution of the labor problem requires, therefore, like that of 
the social problem in general, the proper control of the three roots of 
character, heredity, social environment, and personal education, of 
all classes both employers and employees, nor is this beyond the 
scope of a practicable solution”’ (p. 270). 

These solutions which flow from his general analyses seem rather 
remote, it is thought, to the first-hand practical student of labor 
problems as seen in factories, fields and mines. Such careful stu- 
dents would hardly welcome as most important and most practical 
the suggestion that the solution of the labor problem is to be found 
in the schools rather than in the organization of industry. Nor 
would they minimize the value of economic reorganization because 
some individuals are lacking in good judgment and character. Gen- 
eral principles are of the greatest values of life, but they do not 
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provide a quick and ready solution of any particular problem. Such 
general principles are good tools for analysis, but each problem 
separately must be given full and careful consideration. All of 
which the author would no doubt assent to. However, it seems de- 
sirable to point out such a possible limitation to a general treatise 
on the social problem. The suggestions for wise action during the 
reconstruction period are somewhat general. 


Wiui1aMm F. Ogpurn. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Measure Your Mind. M. R. Trasurt and F. P. Srocksripce. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 1920. Pp. 349. 


An excellent handbook, in popular style and very readable, but 
in thoroughgoing scientific fashion, for any one who wishes to use 
mental tests in practical situations, or who wishes simply to learn 
the essentials of mental measurement as a matter of liberal informa- 
tion. The authors deserve special credit for the way in which they 
have reduced matter that is consistently and scientifically sound 
throughout to popular and easily comprehended form. There is 
evident in the three hundred odd pages of this volume the work 
of the expert psychologist whose wide experience in the derivation 
of tests and their application to practical problems makes possible 
authoritative writing, and of the experienced editor who has learned 
how to put great scientific truths within the reach of the average 
reading public. 

Only by raising the general understanding of the masses can 
we rid our civiliation of such anomalies as the publishers of this 
very book present to its readers. On page 10 the authors quote 
Professor Terman: ‘‘In the underworld of pseudo-science . . . phren- 
ology and kindred fakes survive. Hundreds of men and women 
still make their living by ‘feeling bumps on the head,’ reading char- 
acter from lines of the hand, etc... .’’ Yet on the cover-wrapper 
in which the writer received the book the publishers prominently 
advertise a book which purports to teach Reading Character by 
Sight in seven easy lessons. I know not whether to condemn, sym- 
pathize with, or praise the publishers. 

In the first five chapters we have an admirable exposition of the 
general nature of, the need for, and the application of mental meas- 
urements. A group of three chapters follows in which the authors 
give an able review of the application of tests to problems in three 
distinct fields of service: in the U. 8S. Army during the Great War, 
in education, and in industry. The next two chapters introduce the 
Mentimeter Tests and tell us how to use them. 

The theory of the Mentimeter Tests is sound. There is no such 
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thing as a ‘‘general ability’? which makes for efficiency in every 
job, and which can be measured by any one fixed test; not even 
general intelligence is to be thought of as requisite or desirable for 
every task. While most jobs in the present stage of civilization 
permit of a very rough classification on the basis of general in- 
telligence, it is far more frequent that we need to measure a rather 
special and specific ability. In the great majority of cases, these 
specific abilities can not as yet be tested singly; our only recourse 
is to tap them with a number of likely tests, and by actual experi- 
ment fashion combinations which give the best empirical results. 
‘‘Rather than present to the public a certain fixed and invariable 
group of eight or ten tests which are to be used wherever a measure 
of general intelligence is to be employed, . . . the present authors 
have chosen to present a wide variety of tests from which each 
reader may select those for his use which actually give the best 
results.’’ 

Thirty different tests are presented with complete and detailed 
directions for giving, for scoring, for interpreting which any reader 
may understand clearly. The hints given as to the best method for 
finding what tests and combinations of tests are best suited to the 
reader’s purposes would have been greatly enriched by an adequate 
exposition of the method of partial correlations, which Professor 
Thorndike recommends for such purposes in the Introduction to 
Dr. Link’s recent book, Employment Psychology. The importance 
of the regression equation for fashioning batteries of tests for the 
measurement of specific abilities can hardly be overestimated. 

The book is closed with an excellent chapter on ‘‘Trade Tests or 
Tests of Skill,’’ which completes its discussion of the industrial 
aspect of mental measurements. Appendices are added, the most 
important and valuable of which is undoubtedly the popular ex- 
position of the ‘‘coefficient of coordination.’’ 

The book will have great value for industrial personnel man- 
agers, not only because of its sound authoritativeness, but also be- 
cause of its readability. Nothing could furnish a better introduc- 
tion to the general theory and detailed practise of mental measure- 
ment, especially to those interested in the application to industrial 
situations. , 

Ben D. Woon. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. January, 1920. The Concept of Mind-Energy (pp. 1- 
10): H. Witpon Carr. — Bergson, in Mind Energy, has advanced a 
new concept that ‘‘... life is identical with reality and that conscious- 
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ness is identical with life. Now the great problem of the past has 
been to define the nature of consciousness, explain its genesis, and 
determine its relation to the external reality which conditions it. If 
we accept the new concept, the problem of the future is to explain 
the nature and genesis of unconsciousness.’’ The Relation between 
Induction and Probability (Part II.) (pp. 11-45): C. D. Broap. - 
Reaches the tentative conclusion that ‘‘all particular inductive argu- 
ments depend on probability and only lead to probable conclusions, 
whatever we may assume about nature. But wnless we assume some- 
thing about nature they give no finite probability to any law... . 
What we actually assume is that nature consists of a comparatively 
few kinds of permanent substances, that their changes are all sub- 
ject to laws, and that the variety of nature is due to varying com- 
binations of the few elementary substances.’’ On the Nature of 
Memory (pp. 46-61): DororHy Wrincu.-‘‘...a memory act 
. ls an image act and involves a feeling of familiarity .. . all 
memory acts involving beliefs involve at least one primitive be- 
lief... .’’ Discussions. The Categories of Biological Science: F. 
H. A. Marswauu. Idealism and the External World: G. GALLOwAY. 
The Notion of a General Will: BerNarp BosaNquet. Negation in 
Traditional and Modern Logic: R. C. Lover. Critical Notice. L. T. 
Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State: A. E. Taytor. 
New Books. C. BE. M. Joad, Essays in Common-Sense Philosophy: 
L. J. Russeut. Henry Sidgwick, National and International Right 
and Wrong: A. BE. T. H. T. W. Hetherington and J. H. Muirhead, 
Social Purpose: C. C. J. W. Rev. T. J. Walshe, The Principles of 
Christian Apologetics: A. E. T. Theodore Flournoy, Métaphysique 
et Psychologie: F. C.S. Scnmirer. Philosophical Periodicals. Note. 
What Does Bergson Mean by Pure Perception? H. Wiupon Carr. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. October, 1919. Mathematical 
vs. Scientific Significance (pp. 335-338) : E. G. Bortna. — It appears 
that the apparent inconsistency between scientific intuition and 
mathematical result is not due to the unreliability of professional 
opinion, but to the fact that scientific generalization is a broader 
question than mathematical description. In scientific work we deal 
with samples, whereas we are always interested in the larger groups 
of which the samples are intended to measure the difference between 
the particular samples observed. Whenever we can assume that 
these samples ‘‘truly’’ represent the total group, then the mathe- 
matical method also indicates the probability of a difference be- 
tween the groups represented. An Observation of the Purkinje Phe- 
nomenon in Sub-Tropical Moonlight (pp. 338-339): StepHEen G. 
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Ricu.—The observation was made at East London, South Africa, 
July 12,1919. General Reviews and Summaries: Learning (pp. 339- 
344): JOSEPHINE GLEASON.— Thirteen researches are reviewed. 
Memory and Thought (pp. 344-348) : W. C. Ruepicer. — Twelve re- 
searches including several French references are reviewed. Special 
Reviews: Perrett’s Phonetic Theory, Pikler’s Konsonanz and Dis- 
sonanz: R. M. Oapen. Seashore’s Musical Talent: H. G. BisHop. 
Aall’s Filosofien, Hug-Hellmuth’s Mental Life of the Child: M. L. 
REYMERT. Richardson’s Anger: H. N. Garpiner. Abramowski’s 
Subconscient normale, Geley’s Inconscient: A. P. Weiss. Coover’s 
Psychical Research: R. M. Oapen. Delgado’s Psicoanalysis: D. W. 
FAYL. 


Einstein, Albert. Relativity: the Special and the General Theory. 
(Translated by Robert W. Lawson.) New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1920. Pp. 168. 

Hudson, Jay William. The College and the New America. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1920. Pp. xi+ 201. $2. 

Pagani, Silvio. Programma di Bellagio: Discorso sul Methodo e 
Sull’Attuazione della Filosofia dell’Antivita. Lugano, Switzer- 
land: Casa editrice del Cenobium. 1920. Pp. 316. Lire 15. 


Paleos, Albert. El Genio: Ensayo sobre su genesis, sus factores 
biologicos, psicologicos y sociales y sus funciones en la especie y en 
la sociedad. 1920. Buenos Aires: Cooperativa Editorial, 
‘*Buenos Aires.’’ 1920. Pp. 348. $3. 


Rignano, Eugenio. Psychologie du Raisonnement. Paris: Felix 
Alean. 1920. Pp. xi+ 536. 15 frances. 

Rouna, George. El Desarrollo Fisico del Escolar Cubano sus Curvas 
Normales del Crecimiento. Havana, Cuba: Casa Editorial Jorge 
Morlon. 1920. Pp. 133. 

Semeria, Giovanni. Lettere Pellegrine. Milan: Societa Editrice 
‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1919. Pp. xi+ 135. L. 5. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue editors gladly print the following note from Professor 
Creighton, who for so many years has been editor of the Philosophical 
Review. As he points out with documentary evidence, the JouRNAL 
was not started as a rival to the Review. The editors heartily con- 
firm his statement that in the conduct of the two periodicals there has 
never existed any rivalry. On the contrary, there has existed the 
friendliest cooperation. Although the editors are not responsible for 
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opinions expressed by contributors, they acknowledge their mistake 
in allowing without comment the expression of an opinion to appear 
as the statement of an historical fact. 

‘‘In his survey of ‘Modern Idealism’ in the Journau of Sep- 
tember 23d, Professor Brightman sets it forth as an historical fact 
that this publication was founded in 1904 ‘as a rival to the essen- 
tially idealistic Philosophical Review.’ Would it not be better in 
writing for the public to avoid such vain imaginings and loose char- 
acterizations? If Professor Brightman had read over the initial pro- 
gramme set for itself by the JouRNAL he would perhaps have been 
able to see in its establishment some other motive than ‘rivalry to the 
idealistic Review.’ At any rate, I have never been conscious of ‘the 
rivalry, and neither, I think, have been the editors of the JouRNAL. 
The credit of the discovery is Mr. Brightman’s. As to the ‘essen- 
tially idealistic’ Review, that may serve as an illustration of the 
dangerous facility which the careless use of labels induces. It is so 
easy to arrange things in accordance with the profound dichotomic 
principle—idealism on the one side, realism on the other, absolutism 
here, personalism there,—so long as one does not take the trouble to 
look up the facts. 

‘*J. E. CREIGHTON.’’ 


MacmILuAN & Co., of London, have in press a volume entitled 
Essays in Critical Realism: A Cooperative Study of the Problem 
of Knowledge, by Durant Drake, A. O. Lovejoy, James B. Pratt, A. 
K. Rogers, George Santayana, R. W. Sellars and C. A. Strong. This 
book has been in preparation for three years, and presents a common 
view agreed to by the seven collaborators. The view, which is defi- 
nitely realistic, differs considerably from that of The New Realism. 


Proressor Harry Dexter Kitson, of Indiana University, sends 
us the following note: 

**An abstract of A. A. Brill, ‘The Empathic Index and Personal- 
ity,’ Medical Record, January 24, 1920 (appearing in this JouRNAL, 
August 12, 1920), gives rise to a question regarding the use of ‘em- 
pathic’ as the adjectival form of empathy. This word, derived from 
év in + wdOos, suffering, is quite evidently formed on the analogy of 
sympathy. Since the adjectival form of sympathy is sympathetic, we 
might reasonably conclude that the corresponding form of empathy 
is empathetic. Since the dictionaries are silent, the matter is respect- 
fully referred to the Committee on Terminology of the American 
Psychological Association.”’ 








